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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. 180,000 square miles! With a few incon- | (the port of importation) refused to admit it a 
| siderable exceptions, the whole coast of Wes-| American, because no cotton could be grown 
i scessit ing vesse!s - ; y 2 y whi 
PUBLISUED WEEKLY. tern Africa, accessible to trading vessels, pre-| there; yet that country which could grow no 


‘sents immense tracts of land of the most fertile | cotton, now, besides supplying her own de- 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | eharacter. But itis not to the coast alone that! mand, and that of all other countries, sends 


Subscriptions and Payments received by ithe merchant may look for the results of his | annually to Great Britain a quantity valued at 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, beer igre _ The omens is represented as | about £15,000,000 sterling. 

, ae equally fertile, and its productions would pro-| propose then that an effort shall be made 

NO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, 'bably embrace all the marketable commodities | 44 eyltivate districts of Africa: we should 


PHILADELPHIA. | of both Indies. a 7 jtouch at a few prominent points,—at each of 
| Mahogany, teak, ebony, lignum vite, rose-| these a mart should be established, and some- 


' ome w  beanti feat 
|wood, and many other beautiful and hard-| thing might be done towards the education 


i . . ' . a 
| grained trees, as yet unnamed by Europeans, ‘of the children of those who entered our ser- 


‘grow most abundantly in the woods—with | ying 
‘great quantities of ship-timber of the choicest | ’ nabs 
. 7 ; 5. : aoe | Great, no doubt, are the difficulties; yet, 
rhe natural productions and commercial re-| kinds. Dye-woods of great variety abound, | : . ; 

yore 2 ' .| such are the discoveries of the last ten years, 
sources of Africa are inexhaustible ; from expe-| and the most precious gums. Nuts, some of | : ; : 
. : lone aa that we may now lay aside the impression of 
rienced merchants and travellers into the inte-| which are scarcely known to us yet, are be-|—°. . y ; 
; fred : ’ : |an impenetrable continent, and of interminable 
tier, we gather that nature has scattered her | ginning already to form an important article of 


: : ; J | wastes of s which have ace anied us 
bounties with the most lavish hand; and that| trade. ‘There are the palm-nut, the shea-nut, | of sand, which have accompanied us 


; . ; ; ns i . We rk at : 
what is required to make them available to the | highly valuable for their oil, the cola-nut, the | from our childhood e now know that a 
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(Continued from p. 370., 


; “ |mighty river which discharges itself i , 
noblest purposes, is a legitimate commerce | ground-nut, the castor-nut, the nitta-nat, and | p ey —— ee f into the 
- ight of Benin, by upwards of twenty mouths, 


sustained by the government, and directed by | the cocoa-nut. All the tropical fruits, and. 


; i : joa , aa . *. . 
honourable men. many of the grains of the temperate zones |'2 Navigable, with little interruption, from 


Besides the wild beasts whose skins are| thrive luxuriantly. Of drugs, there are aloes | thence nearly to its "ae a distance of more 
: : J ; “a jthan 2600 miles. We also learn from the 
valuable, immense herds of cattle, incalculable | and cassia, senna, frankincense, cardamums, | sy ; 
7 7 : ; : | travellers who have navigated the Niger, that 
in number, range its plains ; and excellent beef| and grains of paradise, or Malagetta pepper. | © 
oe ‘ . . - \there are many tributary streams, some of 
may be obtained at some of our settlements, at| A beautiful cordage is made from the fibres of} ||. a 1 . 
. which, especially the T’schadda, or Shaderbah, 
from 2d. to 3d. per pound. Sheep and goats|the aloe, by Mr. Pavy of Paris, who also | ae oa: 

. : are equally navigable, and afford every facility 
are numerous; pigs can be had in any num-| manufactures glossy stuffs from those of the | tin Antatinntenh cali en Galen iatinin tee 
bers; poultry literally swarms, and fish of all| palm and banana trees. Hemp grows wild | -° : nh ay oe tages 
e oe od ; . tribes who inhabit the countries in their vi- 
kinds visit the waters in immense schools. on the Gambia, and the same may be said of} *. . 

? , ' . cinity. 

lhe mineral kingdom has not yet been ex-| tobacco. Indigo grows so freely, that, in some | ; cs 
plored, but enough is already known to show | places, it is difficult to eradicate it. ‘Immense | . Here then is one of the most magnificent 
that the precious metals abound, particularly | quantities” of it spring up in the streets of | "Vers im the world, introducing us into the 
gold. Iron is found in Western Africa. ‘The| Freetown. It is known to grow wild as far heart of Africa: at a central point it opens a 
ore from Sierra Leone is peculiarly rich, | inland as the ‘chad, and gives a beautiful dye | WY by its eastern branch, to the kingdoms of 
yielding 75 per cent. according to M‘Cormack ; | to the native cloths. Sugar canes grow spon- | Bornou, Kanem and Begharmi; by its western, 
that from Upper Senegal was found to be good. | taneously in several parts of Africa, and when |'® ‘Timbuctoo,—esch bringing us into com- 
It is also found near ‘Timbuctoo, and wrought | cultivated become very large. munication with multitudes of tribes, and un- 
by the Arabs. ‘The mountains of Congo are; But before all these cotton should elaim our | folding to us the productions of a most exten- 
said to be almost all ferruginous. Copper is| attention; because it requires little capital, | S'V° and fertile territory. 
so abundant in Mayomba, that they gather| yields a steady return, is in vast demand in| ‘The problem is, how shall that stream be 
from the surface of the ground enough for their| Europe, and grows naturally in the soil of|closed to the passage of slaves to the coast; 
purposes. Sal ammoniac is found plentifully | Africa. The vast tropical districts along the | while it is at the same time opened as a secure 
in Dagwumba, and is sold cheap in the Ashan-| southern side of the Great Desert, the fine | and accessible highway for legitimate com- 
tee market ; nitre, emery, and trona, are found | plains, and gently rising country from the|merce. The solution seems almost self-evi- 
on the border of the desert. northern bank of the Rio de Formosa, and|dent: we must obtain the positions which 

But Buxton regards the productions of the | from the on to the base of the Kong moun-| command the Niger; and, without doubt, the 
vegetable kingdom as of infinitely more value. | tains, are adapted to the culture of the finest} most important of these is Fernando Po. Itis 
He looks to the forests, and the plains, and the| cotton. This portion of Africa alone, so rich | situated about twenty miles from the main 
vallies, and the rich alluvial deltas, which it | in soil, so easy of access, offers an independent | land, in the Bight of Biafra, and commands the 
would take centuries to exhaust of their fertility | and abundant supply of it. | mouths of those great streams, about forty in 
and products. Fifty miles from Sierra Leone | But it may be said, centuries must elapse | number, which penetrate so deeply into cen- 
is the delta of the Seeong Boom, Kitiam and| before the land can be made to yield any quan- | tral Africa, along the coast from the Rio Volta 
Gallinas rivers, containing from 1000 to 1500 | tity of that article. An anecdote, however, |to the Gaboon. It is exceedingly fertile, yet 
square miles of the richest alluvial soil, capa-| which I heard stated to the Marquis of Nor-| healthy. Its length is twenty-four miles, 
ble of growing all tropical produce. manby, by a gentleman whose mercantile | breadth sixteen, and extreme height above the 

From Cape St. Paul to Cameroons, and from | knowledge would not be disputed by any one, | Sea 10,000 feet. 
thence to Cape Lopez, extends the richest} may serve to forbid despair. He stated that) Laird thus describes its aspect: ‘ ‘The 
country that imagination can conceive. With-| the person who first imported from America a| splendid scenery that distinguishes this beauti- 
in this space from forty to fifty rivers enter | bale of cotton into this country was still alive, | ful island, is well known from former deserip- 
the ocean, forming vast flats, to the extent of| and that the custom-house officer at Liverpool | tions, and to persons coming from the low 
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marshy shore of the main land has indescriba-| nally appeared in the Western Journal of 
ble charms. Medicine and Surgery. Besides reciting a 

“The view from the galleries of the go-|number of circumstances not included in the 
vernment-house, on a clear moonlight night, | previous notices which we have given of this 
{ never saw equalled, nor can I conceive it} memorable event, it discusses the subject in a 
surpassed. ‘T’o the north east, the lofty peak | more regular and philosophical way, and in a 
of the Camaroons throws its shadow half way | manner, we think, calculated to interest the 








mode in which they exert their tremendous 
force. We were informed by Dr. Cartwright, 
that Dr. Tooley preserved his house from all 
injury, even the breaking of a pane of glass, 
by adopting the measures which his theory of 
storms suggested. ‘That theory was the ez- 


across the narrow strait that separates the 
island from the main land; while the numerous 
little promontories and beautiful coves that 
grace the shores of Goderich bay, throw light 
and shadow so exquisitely upon the water, 
that one almost can imagine it a fairy land. 
On the west, the spectator looks down almost 
perpendicularly on the vessels in the Clarence 
Cove, which is a natural basin surrounded by 
cliffs of the most romantic shape, and a group 
of little islands, which nature seems to have 
thrown in to give a finish to the scene. 

‘*‘ Looking inland, towards the island, the | 
peak is seen, covered with wood to the sum- 
mit, with its sides furrowed with deep ravines, 
and here and there a patch of cleared land, 
showing like a white spot in the moonlight.” 

We are also informed that from the elevation 
of 3500 feet above the sea, there is always 
found the climate of an European summer. 

The shores are bold, and, with hardly an 
exception, free from those swamps, which, on 





the coasts of the main land, generate the fatal | rushing, roaring above, below, a lurid yellow, 


malaria so destructive to Europeans. The 
island, moreover, is free from hurricanes, and 
there are several bays of convenient access, 
and good anchorage. Commodore Bullen 
says, scarcely a vessel could leave the Bonny, 
Calabars, Bimbia and Camaroons rivers, with- 
out being observed time enough to notify any 
vessel in Maidstone bay to intercept her. 
* You have not,” said a gentleman who had 
resided there nine years, “ an island, either in 
North or South Atlantic, equal to Fernando 
Po for shipping: a vessel may anchor there 
all the year round in perfect safety.”’ Laird 
says, “* My proposal is, to make the govern- 
ment’s head-quarters at Fernando Po, which is 
the key to central Africa. It is also the only 
place upon that whole coast, on which hospi- 
tals, &&c. could be erected above the reach of 
fever, where invalids might recruit in a pure 
and bracing atmosphere.” 

Fernando Po, therefore, possesses in a re- 
markable manner the advantages of which we 
stand in need [whether the object be to cap- 
ture the slave-trader, or to encourage legitimate 
commerce}. I confess I look forward to the 
day when Africa shall unfold her hidden trea- 
sures to the world; and as a primary means of 
enabling her to do so, this island is of incaleu- 
lable value. And, whereas, we now consign 
the negroes captured from slavers, in vast 
numbers, to the destruction, consequent on a 
long voyage to Sierra Leone, they could be 
landed here within a few hours or days; and 
if located here, would afford material for a 
normal school, for the introduction of agricul- 
ture, civilization, and Christianity into the in- 
terior of Africa. 

(To be continued.) 


NATCHEZ TORNADO. 
We derive the following from the Medical 
Examiner, a respectable journal, published in 
this city, in which it is quoted as having origi- 


plosive one—that, where houses are demolish- 
ed by a tornado, it is in consequence of the 
sudden expansion of the air within, caused by 
the instantaneous rarefaction of the external 
atmosphere. Dr. ‘Tooley observed, that as the 
storm approached, the mercury in his barome- 
ter sunk rapidly; and he prepared for the ex- 
pansion of the air in his house by raising all 
the windows, and throwing open the doors. 
His house was not so well built to resist a 
storm as many of those in his neighbourhood 
which were prostrated, or sustained more or 
less damage, and its escape can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that he provided for 
the exit of the air which, confined, must have 
blown out the windows, as happened in many 
instances, if it had not blown down the house. 
A wing of Dr. Cartwright’s house was blown 
down, but the main body of it, which was of a 
very substantial structure, escaped with the 
loss of its chimneys, and the bursting out of 
the windows. 

What is the rationale of tornadoes? Is the 
‘ ( force exerted owing to the gyratory motion of 
dashing upward, and rapidly approaching, | the atmosphere, or to a sudden rarefaction in 
striking the Mississippi some six or seven} some portion of it, causing a corresponding ex- 
miles below the city, spreading desolation) pansion of those portions immediately under it 
upon each side, the western side being the) or around it? In many storms there can be no 
centre of the annulus. At this time a black- doubt, that the gyrations of the atmosphere do 
ness of darkness overspread the heavens ; and|the mischief, as where forest trees are seen 
when the annulus approached the city, the | twisted off. In other cases the violent sweep 
wind suddenly veered to the S. E. 8, attended | of the atmosphere bears down all before it. 
with such crashing thunder as shook the solid| But in Natchez the wind is said not to have 
earth. At 2.10 the tornado burst upon the/been more violent than the persons who were 
city, dashing diagonally through it, attended! present had often seen it when no extensive 
with such murky darkness, roaring and crash-| mischief was done; and this tornado, from a 
ing, that the citizens saw not, heard not, knew | multitude of facts collected, seems to have 
not the wide wasting destruction around them.” | been of the class in which the ruin results from 


The rush of the tornado over the city occu-| explosions. The following may be cited from 
pied a space of time not exceeding five a great number: 


minutes, and the destructive blast not more} |, The gardener of Dr. Cartwright had just 
than a few seconds. At this moment the ba- quit his employ, and in leaving his house ne- 
rometer fell, according to one writer, to near- glected to close the doors and windows. It 
ly 29. escaped without injury. ‘The gardener of a 
Phe disastrous effects of the storm are too) friend, living in his immediate neighbourhood, 
well known to the readers of the Journal to! hastened when he saw the storm approaching, 
require a lengthened description. ‘+ Natchez | and succeeded in closing his doors and win- 
under the Hill,’’ with the exception of one or dows, which he had seareely done when the 
two houses, was razed to the ground, and | house fell upon him and killed him. 
nearly every private dwelling and public edi- 2. The garret of a brick house, mentioned 


fice in the city sustained more or less injury. | ; t! ¢ of Dr. Tooley, bei boast 

Hundreds of houses were unroofed, or had|\) "© 20vowlnt Of Mir. Tooley, being cose’y 
; ; >, ¢| Shut up, both ends were burst outward, and 

their gable ends or windows blown out; of| with such explosive force, that some of the 


one eee . eo = en oer bricks of the windward end were thrown upon 
ee Prmthaascied air iny Paige captained Pe nearly on a level with it, to a distance 


had its upper works blown away to the water's : 
edge ; not less than sixty flat boats parted their — less than twenty feet, in the face of the 


cables, and were swamped ; and three hundred . . . 
human beings, it is computed, perished on the| _ 3+ A brick house on the north side of Main 


land and in the river during the few moments| *Teet had its leeward gable end blown out, the 
in which the tempest was passing. Few such windward end remaining uninjured. 

storms are recorded in the history of the Uni-| 4. The windward gable end of a large 
ted States; but as hurricanes of destructive | house adjoining the Commercial bank, bursted 
violence occur almost every year in some part| Outward in the face of the storm, the leeward 
of the country, it becomes a matter of some- end escaping without injury. 

thing more than curious interest to ascertain} 5. The gable ends of a large three-story 
the laws by which they are governed, and the| brick house on Franklin street were thrown 


readers of ** The Friend.” 

We have seen several short notices of this 
desolating tempest by gentlemen of Natchez, 
from which we propose embodying some of 
the more remarkable facts. According to Dr. 
Tooley, whose account is the fullest that we 
have read, the morning of the fatal 7th of May 
was densely overcast, and very warm, with a 
brisk south wind which increased about noon, 
veering to the east. ‘The southwestern sky at 
mid-day assumed a darker and more tempes- 
tuous aspect, the gloom and turbulence in- 
creasing every moment; and by forty-five 
minutes after twelve the storm began to be 
distinctly heard, the wind blowing a gale from 
the northeast. The roar of the tempest, which 
grew louder and more terrific as it advanced 
rapidly upon the city, was attended with in- 
cessant flashes of forked lightning. At 1.45, 
Dr. Tooley describes the storm-cloud as as- 
suming ‘“‘an almost pitchy darkness, curling, 
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and one, of course, against the wind. 


were thrown outward with violence, while the | ling the explosive force of gunpowder. 


windward ends escaped. 
ed to the leeward side of a large brick house 
close by. 

7. In the neighbourhood of the last men- 
tioned, another brick house had the windward 
gable end thrown outward. 

8. The desks in the Agricultural bank, 
which were locked by the president as the 
storm commenced, were found open shortly 
after, with their locks bursted. 
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. : : : . . .° oy 3° : ° . . : 
out with great violence, in opposite directions, demolition of buildings was occasioned by the formed a plan for a steamboat navigation, with 


rarefaction of the outer atmosphere, and a cor-|locks one hundred and thirty feet long, and 
6. The leeward ends of two brick stores | responding expansion of the air within, equal-| thirty feet wide, which would accommodate a 


for which nothing but the supposition of “ a/struction, adapted to river navigation. 


Sull, | steamboat carrying one hundred and fifty tons 
The same happen-| there are phenomena connected with the storm | of coal. 


‘These locks were of a peculiar con- 


The 


mighty rushing wind” will account; and such | gates operated upon the same principle with 
a wind, in fact, is inseparable from the rarefied | the sluice-gates in the dams for making artifi- 
state of the air which led to the explosions. |cial freshets, and were raised or let down by 
Into the air which thus presented a compara-|the application or removal of a hydrostatic 








In another in- 


tive vacuum, the surrounding atmosphere must 
have rushed with great violence; and it was 
this wind that uprooted forest trees, raised the | navigation. 
immense waves in the Mississippi, and forced | effective, and could be filled or emptied, not- 


stance, the drawer of a bureau was thrown quite | the boats from their moorings. 


out, while the bureau itself was found in its 
previous position. 


furniture within. 

10. The gable ends of a large brick store 
on Main and Pearl streets were blown out; 
the roof of the fire-proof brick office of the 
Probate court exploded to windward ; and in 
a house on State street a large trap-door in the 
roof was bursted open, giving an outlet to the 
air, and saving the roof. 

Hundreds of such facts, it is said by persons 
who have surveyed the ruins, might be ad- 
duced, showing, that where sufficient openings 
were not afforded to the expanding air, the 
roof, windows, or some other part of the house 
gave way, and most generally to the leeward. 
A writer in one of the Natchez papers pledges 
himself to point out to the incredulous, in a 
walk through the city, five hundred explosions 
—instances in which the violence done can 
only be explained by the outward action of the 
atmosphere. 

We have a parallel case in the break-botile 
experiment with the air-pump, in which a thin 
square bottle, hermetically sealed, is shivered 
into a thousand fragments, under the exhausted 


receiver, by the expansion of the confined air.| Lehigh could not be extended as fast as the | 


The pressure of the atmosphere over the city 
was suddenly diminished nearly one thirtieth, 


| 


pressure below them. ‘The first mile below 
|Mauch Chunk was arranged for this kind of 
The locks proved to be perfectly 


withstanding their magnitude, in three minutes, 


The quantity of rain which fell during the|or about half the time of the ordinary lock. 
|passage of the tornado, according to Dr.| Application was then made to the legislature 
9. The leeward walls of two front rooms of | Tooley, was only 83-100ths of an inch, but|for an act for the improvement of the river 
the 'T'remont House were thrown outward with | holding in suspension mud and particles of| Delaware upon this plan, but the common- 
great force, without injuring or disturbing the | leaves and other vegetable matter in such quan-| wealth decided upon the construction of a 
tities as not only to darken the air, but leave a/canal along that river, provided the estimate of 
thick coating upon whatever it came in contact|the expense of its construction should not ex- 


with. 


ceed a limited amount per mile. ‘This, of 


Dr. Tooley closes his account of the tornado | course, put an end to all thoughts of continu- 


with a description of some curious effects pro- 
duced by it upon the leaves and buds of plants : 
they were in a manner seared by it. Those 
which were not killed outright were crisped, 
and their growth suspended for ten or more 
days. Some very thriving grape cuttings in 
the garden of Dr. ‘T’. were killed, and the old 
vines were also stunted and injured. An arbour 
vite in his yard seemed blighted and dying ; 
the leaves of the succulent morus multicaulis 
appeared for some days as if an eastern sirocco 
had passed over them; and fruit trees, grass, 
and weeds, assumed the same appearance. 


History of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company. 
(Continued from page 371.) 


It became evident that the business on the 


demand for coal increased, while it was neces- 
sary to build a new boat for each load of coal ; 


as was shown by the fall of the barometer, and | besides, the forests were now beginning to feel 


rooms containing four thousand cubic feet of 
air, were thus subjected, it has been estimated, 
to a pressure from within of eighty-six tons 
more than from without. The consequence 
was, that the windows were blown out when 
the walls were strong, and the equilibrium was 
thus restored; and in garrets, where the air 


was more confined, trap-doors were blown|in their passage up as well as down, and, of 


the waste of timber, (more than four hundred 
acres a year being cut off,) and showed plainly 
enough that they would soon disappear, in 
consequence of the increased demand upon 
them ; while, at the same time, the Schuylkill 
coal region had an uninterrupted slackwater 
navigation, which would accommodate boats 


open, or gable ends thrown out with immense | course, admitted any extension of the coal 


force. 
and removed, and often, as has been shown, 
walls were shot out in the face of the wind. 
Garrets being closer were oftener exploded 
than other apartments which were relieved by 
windows and doors ; and for the same reason 
brick houses sustained more damage than those 
composed of wood. And, finally, in the *“ ex- 

losive’’ theory we have an explanation of the 
well-authenticated fact, that where doors and 
windows were unclosed, leeward and wind- 
ward, houses, as was strikingly the case with 
Dr. Tooley’s, escaped all injury. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the modus operandi of hur- 
ricanes generally, the conclusion seems irre- 
sistible, that in the tornado at Natchez the 


In some cases roofs were heaved up/trade that might be deemed advisable. 


It 
should also be mentioned that almost the 
whole of the shares of the stock of the old 
** Coal Mine Company” had been purchased, 
so that the mines had become nearly the sole 
property of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company. ‘These shares represented fiftieth 
parts of the whole property, and the purchase 
of them commenced at one hundred and fifty 
dollars per share; the last was purchased for 
two thousand dollars, after the slackwater na- 
vigation had been made. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, it was concluded that the time had 
arrived for changing the navigation of the Le- 
high into a slackwater navigation. The acting 
managers, who resided at Mauch Chunk, 





ing the steamboat plan upon the Lehigh. Had 
this plan been adopted, there can be no doubt 
the transportation of coal upon it could have 
been effected at an expense not exceeding four 
mills per ton per mile, and the same steamboat 
could proceed (when the Delaware and Rari- 
tan canal was done) to New York, Albany, 
Providence, &c. &e. without transhipment. 

The large quantity of coal which had been 
brought to market and sold in the previous 
year produced a profit which brought the semi- 
annual dividend fully up to three per cent. on 
the Ist of January, 1826, and placed all the 
stock of the company upon an equality from 
that time forward. In the previous years the 
dividend account stood as follows: January 1, 
1822, the first dividend made, was confined to 
ithe preferred subscribers, who then received 
'three per cent. on their subscription of fifty 
thousand dollars, and the same dividend regu- 
larly afterward. July, 1822, gave the original 
subscribers one per cent., and from that time 
they regularly received three per cent., except 
in July, 1824, when the dividend to them was 
jomitted. On the stock allotted to J. White 
and E. Hazard, a dividend of one per cent. 
was made, January, 1824, and of two and a 
half per cent. January, 1825. These were 
the only dividends in which they participa- 
ted, previous to the one which equalized the 
stock. 

In 1826, there were thirty-one thousand 
two hundred and eighty tons of coal sent down 
the Lehigh. The business was now becoming 
so large that it was difficult to keep the turn- 
pike to the mines in good working order, with- 
out coating it with stone, and it was deter- 
mined that the best economy would be to 
convert it into a railroad. The only railroad 
then in the United States was the Quincy rail- 
road, about three miles in length, made in the 
fall of 1826. ‘There had previously been a 
short wooden railroad, not plated with iron, 
at Leiper’s stone-quarry, of about three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, but this was worn out, 
and not in use. ‘The railroad from Mauch 
Chunk to the summit mines was commenced 
in January, and completely in operation in 
May, 1827. It is nine miles in length, and 
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has a descent all the way from the summit 
mines to the river. The road is continued be- 
yond the summit about three fourths of a mile, 
and descends into the mines west of the sum- 
mit about sixty feet. With this exception, the 
whole transportation of the coal upon it is 
done by gravity, the empty wagons being re- 
turned to the mines by mules, which ride 
down with the coal. ‘This, also, was an ar- 
rangement made at the suggestion of Josiah 
White, entirely novel in its character; and 
enabled the mules to make two and a half trips 
to the summit and back, thus travelling about 
forty miles each day. Numerous branch rail- 
roads are now constructed into the different 
parts of the mines. 

In February, 1827, the balance of the stock, 
amounting to five hundred thousand dollars, 
was subscribed for; and, it having been de- 
cided that the Delaware division of the Penn- 


sylvania canal would be made, it was deter- | 
mined to go on with a canal and slack-water 


navigation upon the Lehigh, from Mauch 
Chunk to Easton. Canvass White, whose 
character as a canal engineer stood as high as 
any in the country, was invited to take charge 
of the work. He recommended a canal to be 
constructed of the then ordinary size, to ac- 
commodate boats of twenty-five tons. But the 
acting managers argued that the same hands 
could manage a much larger boat, and the only 
additional expense for a boat of one hundred, 
to one hundred and fifty tons would be for a 
larger boat, and for an additional horse or two 
to tow it. The whole lading being coal, which 
could always be furnished in any quantity, 
there need be no detention for a cargo for the 
larger boat, and the expense per ton would be 
very much lessened. It was at last concluded 
that the engineer should make two estimates, 
the one for the canal to be forty feet wide, and 


the other for a canal of sixty feet wide, each | 


with corresponding locks. ‘The difference in 
the estimates for the two canals in that location 
was so small (about $30,000) that the largest 
size was unanimously adopted. The wisdom 
of this decision has been most clearly demon- 


strated, and other canal companies in the Uni-| 


ted States have since followed the example. 
The dimensions of the navigation were fixed 
at sixly feet wide on the surface, and five feet 
deep; and the locks one hundred feet long, 
and twenty-two feet wide, adapted to boats o 
one hundred and twenty tons. ‘The wor 
was at once laid out and let to contractors, 
who commenced their operations about mid- 
summer. 

The canal commissioners met soon after at 
Bristol, for the purpose of deciding upon let- 
ting the Delaware division of the Pennsylva- 
nia canal. They were applied to, to construct 
it so as to correspond with the work going on 
upon the Lehigh; it was, however, insisted 
that the experience of Europe had proved that 
a twenty-five ton boat was the size most cheap- 
ly managed; and that even upon the New 

ork canal, which would admit of boats of 
forty tons, it rarely happened that the packets 
carried more than twenty-five tons. The com- 
missioners at length concluded to make the 
locks of half the width, and of the same length 
as those on the Lehigh, so that two of the 
Delaware boats could pass at once through the 


Lehigh locks, and thus save half the time in 
lockage. Had not the ** experience of Europe” 
thus thwarted a noble work, sloops and schvon- 
ers would, at this day, have taken in their car- 
goes at White Haven, seventy-one miles up 
the Lehigh, and have delivered them, without 


work. By this time a total change had taken 
place in the views of the community respect- 
| ing the undertaking of the Lehigh company. 
|The improvement of the Lehigh had been 
demonstrated to be perfectly practicable, and 
the extensive coal field owned by them was no 


transhipment, at any of our Atlantic ports.| longer considered to be of problematical value. 
The canal commissioners of the present day | The legislature of 1818 was now censured for 
have already officially expressed to the legis- | having granted such valuable privileges, and 
lature their anticipations that it will soon be) all the ‘ craziness’’ of the original enterprise 
necessary to enlarge the whole of the Delaware | was lost sight of. Hence applications to the 
division, to enable it to pass the immense trade | legislature for a change in their charter were 
that will undoubtedly be poured into it from) thwarted by the influence of adverse interests. 
the Lehigh. | With such opposition, it was in vain to apply 

This enlargement of the Delaware canal| to the legislature for an increase of capital, as 
must unquestionably take place soon, or the! it was evident that such a change could not be 
enlargement of the Morris canal, by our/| effected without a sacrifice of some of the valu- 
spirited neighbours of New York, will take| able privileges secured by the charter of the 
off a very large proportion of its trade. The| company. Resort was therefore necessarily 
| enlargement of twenty-six miles of the Dela-| had to loans, 10 enable the company to com- 
ware canal, and of thirteen of its locks below| plete the work required of them. by law, and 
Easton, with an outlet to the river Delaware at| these were readily procured, in consequence 





ware and Raritan canal, would yet admit sea 
vessels to load or discharge at White Haven. 
The Delaware division is now only calcu- 
lated to pass boats of sixty tons through the 
locks. 

As so large a portion of the Delaware divi- 
sion was made by embankments along the 
river, the probability is, that the full-sized 
canal would not have cost more than the one 
now constructed, and the transportation upon 
it would not have cost so much by one fourth. 





The Lehigh slackwater navigation, from | 


Mauch Chunk to Easton, was opened for use 
at the close of June, 1829, while the Delaware 
division was not regularly navigable until 
nearly three years afterwards, although it was 


Lehigh. ‘The contractors upon the Delaware 
division were suffered to use improper mate- 
rials, and when finished by them the canal 
would not hold water. It was, at length, left 
ito the care of Josiah White to make it a good 
| and permanently useful navigation. 

| ‘The want of the Delaware division, after 
the Lehigh was completed, caused the failure 
of eight dividends to the Lehigh company, as 
they were obliged to continue the use of the 
temporary boats, which were very expensively 
moved on the Lehigh navigation, but were the 
only kind that could be used upon the channels 
of the Delaware river, which were still neces- 
sarily used to get to market. This not only 
prevented the increase of the company’s coal 
business on the Lehigh, but also turned the 
attention of persons desirous of entering into 
the coal business to the Schuylkill coal region, 
which caused Pottsville to spring up with great 
rapidity, and furnish numerous dealers to 
spread the Schuylkill coal through the mar- 
ket, while the company was the only dealer 
in Lehigh coal. In this manner the Schuyl- 
: coal trade got in advance of that of the 








Lehigh. 

The capital of the company being limited, 
by the act of incorporation, to one million of 
dollars, which amount had been expended in 
the operations of the company prior to the 
completion of the slackwater navigation, it be- 
came necessary, in 1828, to consider the means 
to raise the necessary funds to carry on the 


Black’s Eddy, opposite the feeder of the Dela- 


commenced but about four months after the} 


of the good faith always evinced in the busi- 
j nese of the company, and their evidently pros- 
perous circumstances. ‘The first loan was 
taken in 1828. 

The claim upon the company arising from 

their assumption of the agreement of J. White 
and E. Hazard with G. F. A. Hauto for the 
| purchase of his interest, before mentioned, 
| was finally settled in 1830, by the purchase 
| by the company of the remaining shares of 
the stock into which Hauto had converted his 
claim. 

Upon the completion of the Delaware divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania canal, the operations 
of the coal business were very much simpli- 
‘fied by the change from temporary to perma- 
nent boats, and the consequent discharge of 
the host of hands required in chopping, haul- 
ing, sawing, rafting, piling, and otherwise pre- 
| paring the large amount of lumber necessary 
for building, on the average of some years, of 
eleven to thirteen miles in length of boats, six- 
teen to eighteen feet wide. 

In 1831 the company constructed a railroad, 
| about five miles long, from the landing to the 

mines which had been opened along Room 
| Run, which, like the one from the summit 
| mines, operates by gravity, but has a more 
| gradual descent toward the river. 

| (To be continued.) 





A medal of honour has been given by the 
French government to a young female, named 
Louise Roulland—who, at the age of 17, en- 
tered herself on board the fishing sloop Bon 

| Pere, of Ligny, and has since been sharing in 
all the duties of the crew—for having saved, 
on different occasions, four persons from 
drowning, in the most courageous way. An- 
other female, named Justin, has received the 
medal for having, with her brother, who has 
also had the medal, gone in a small boat through 
a heavy sea, to the relief of a vessel which was 
| being wrecked, at a league from the shore, on 
the coast of Brittany, and saved three men and 
a woman who were on board. Another female, 
named Gernot, at Dinan, has had the medal for 
saving a child in the river Rance, although she 
could not swim, and, being the mother of four 
children herself, could hardly have expected to 
risk her life for a child not her own.— Late pap. 











Extracts on the subject of Slavery, from the | 
journal and writings oe John Woolman, of 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, a minister of 
the Society of Friends, who died at York, 
England, A. D. 1772. 


(Concluded from p. 375.) | 


As persons setting negroes free in our pro- 
vince, are bound by law to maintain them, in 
case they have need of relief; some who 
scrupled keeping slaves for term of life, in the 
time of my youth, were wont to detain their 
young negroes in their service till thirty years 
of age, without wages, on that account. With 
this custom I so far agreed, that I, being joined 
to another friend, in executing the will of a 
deceased friend, once sold a negro lad till he 
might attain the age of thirty years, and ap- 
plied the money to the use of the estate. 

With abasement of heart, | may now say, 
that sometimes, as I have sat in a meeting, 
with my heart exercised towards that awful 
Being, who respecteth not persons or colours, 
and have looked upon this lad, 1 have felt that 
all was not clear in my mind respecting him: 
and as I have attended to this exercise, and 
fervently sought the Lord, it hath appeared to 
me, that I should make some restitution, but 
in what way I saw not till lately ; when being 
under some concern, that I may be resigned to 
go on a visit to parts of the West Indies; and | 
under close engagement of spirit, seeking to 
the Lord for counsel herein: that of my join- 
ing in the sale aforesaid, came heavily upon 
me ; and my mind for a time was covered with 
darkness and sorrow; and under this sore af-| 
fliction, my heart was softened to receive 
instruction. Here I first saw, that as I had 
been one of the two executors, who had sold 
this lad nine years longer than is common for 
eur own children to serve, so I should now 
offer a part of my subsistence, to redeem the 
last half of that nine years; but as the time 
was not yet come, I executed a bond, binding 
me and my executors, to pay to the man he 
was sold to, what to candid men might appear 
equitable, for the last four and a half years of 
his time, in case the said youth should be 
living, and in a condition likely to provide 
comfortably for himself. 

[Being under great exercise of mind, re- 
specting his prospect of duty to visit the West 
Indies; and also doubting the propriety of 
taking passage in a vessel, engaged in the 
West India trade, on account of the ‘* oppres- 
sion the slaves lie under, who raise the West 
India produce,” he wrote the following, which 
he showed to the owners of a vessel engaged 
in this trade, and to sail about that time. | 


‘“* To trade freely with oppressors, and with- 
out labouring to dissuade from such unkind | 
treatment, and seek for gain by such traffic, 
tends, I believe, to make them more easy re- 
specting their conduct, than they would be, if 
the cause of universal righteousness was 
humbly and firmly attended to, by those in 
general with whom they have commerce; and 
that complaint of the Lord, by his prophet, 
‘They have strengthened the hands of the 
wicked,’ hath very often revived in my mind; 
and I may here add some circumstances, pre- 
ceding any prospect of a visit there. The 
case of David hath often been before me of 
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late years: he longed for some water in a! tion of this people, who cannot rest without 
well, beyond an army of Philistines, at war | labouring as their advocates ; of which, in some 
with Israel; and some of his men, to please | measure, I have had experience, for in the 
him, ventured their lives in passing through | movings of his love in my heart, these poor 
this army, and brought that water. It doth | sufferers have been brought near tome. The 
not appear that the Israelites were then scarce | unoffending aged and infirm, made to labeur 
of water, but rather, that David gave way to| too hard, kept on a diet less comfortable than 
delicacy of taste; but having thought on the | their weak state required, and exposed to great 
danger these men were expused to, he con-| difficulties under hard-hearted men,—to whose 
sidered this water as their blood, and his heart sufferings I have often been a witness ;—and 
smote him that he could not drink it, but) under the heart-melting power of Divine love, 
poured it out to the Lord. And the oppres- | their misery hath felt to me like the misery of 
sion of the slaves, which I have seen in seve- my parents. With the condition of the youth, 
ral journies southward, on this continent, and| my mind has often been affected, as with the 
the report of their treatment in the West In-| afflictions of my children ; and in a feeling of 
dies, hath deeply affected me; and a care to| the misery of these people, and of that great 
live in Saas of peace, oan aa an eens which is ministered to them, my 
cause of offence to none of my fellow crea-| tears have been often poured out before the 
tures, hath, from time to time, livingly revived Lord. 
on my mind. And under this exercise, I, for | If we bring this matter home, and, as Job 
some years past, have declined to gratify my | proposed to his friends, ‘ Put our souls in 
palate with those sugars.” their souls’ stead ;’ Job xvi. 4, if we consider 

“‘I do not censure my brethren in these | ourselves and our children, as exposed to the 
= “ i = yee of Se which these people lie a in 
whom all mankin creation, are equally | supporting an imaginary greatness; did we, 
related, hath heard the Side of this siesesiited | ‘a cei ny behold an ae of luxury and 
people ; and is preparing some to have a tender | superfluity amongst our oppressors, and there- 
pn of their condition : — - trading in, with felt an increase of the weight of our bur- 
or frequent use of, any produce known to be 


dens, and expected our posterity to groan 
raised by the labours of those, who are ina under oppression after us;—under all this 


such lamentable oppression, hath appeared to| misery, had we none to plead our cause, nor 
be a subject, which may yet more require the | any hope of relief from man, how would our 
serious consideration of the humble followers | cries ascend to the God of the spirits of all 
of Christ, the Prince of peace.” flesh, who judgeth the world in righteous- 
** After long and mournful exercise, I am | ness, and in his own time is a refuge for the 
now free to mention how things have opened | oppressed ! 
in my mind, with desires that if it may please| If they, who thus afflicted us, continued to 
the Lord, further to open his will to any of his | lay claim to religion, and were assisted in their 
children in this matter, they may faithfully | business by others, esteemed pious people, 
follow him in such further manifestation.” | who, through a friendship with them, strength- 
Being visited with a fit of illness, and | ened their hands in tyranny ;—in such a state, 
brought very low, he dictated to a Friend, as| when we were hunger-bitten, and could not 
follows: |have sufficient nourishment, but saw them, 
1 mo. 4, 1770. ‘I have seen in the light} pleasing their taste with things fetched from 
of the Lord, that the day is approaching, when | far:—when we were wearied with labour, de- 
the man that is the most wise in human poli- | nied the liberty to rest, and saw them spend- 
cy, shall be the greatest fool; and the arm/ing their time at ease; when garments, an- 
that is mighty to support injustice, shall be|swerable to our necessities, were denied us, 
broken to pieces: the enemies of righteous-| while we saw them clothed in that which was 
ness shall make a terrible rattle, and shall! costly and delicate:—under such affliction, 
mightily torment one another; for He that is| how would these painful feelings rise up as 
omnipotent is rising up to judgment, and will| witnesses against their pretended devotion! 
plead the cause of the oppressed. | And if the name of their religion was mention- 


‘ , , |ed in our hearing, how would it sound in our 
E nee ‘titled - Goats “ ae ey JW = ears, like a word which signified self-exaltation 
Ey SNE CERES LORSESEIONS CHEN | od hosduses of heart! 


Keeping of Ne . é 
ping of Negroes. Recommended to ni If these negroes had come here as mer- 


nn of Christianity of every denomi- | chants, with their ivory and gold dust, in order 
, |to trade with us, and some powerful person 


‘* He, who, of old, heard the oe of the had taken their effects to himself, and then put 





children of Israel, under the hard taskmasters | them to hard labour, and ever after considered 
in Egypt, I trust, hath looked down from his} them as slaves, the action would be looked 
holy habitation, on the miseries of these deep-| upon as unrighteous. * * * * * * Tn 
ly oppressed people. Many lives have been/the present case, relating to home-born ne- 
shortened through extreme oppression, while | groes, if we have any claim to them as slaves, 
they laboured to support luxury and worldly | that claim is grounded on their being the 
greatness; and though many people in out-| children or offspring of slaves, who, in gene- 
ward prosperity, may think little of these| ral, were made such, through means as un- 
things, yet the gracious Creator hath regard | righteous, and attended with more terrible 
to the cries of the innocent, however unnoticed | cireumstances, than the case last supposed ; so 
by men. | that when we trace our claim to the bottom, 

The Lord, in the richness of his goodness, | these home-born negroes, having paid for their 
is leading some into the feeling of the condi-| education, and given reasonable security to 
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those who owned them, in case of their be-| 
coming chargeable, we have no more equitable | FIRST DAY MEDITATIONS. | 
right to their service, than we should if they 


For “The Friend.” | hearts would rather hold up the thought tha 
| we can do something for ourselves, rather than 
prostrate before him who made us, and ask 


were the children of honest merchants, who | Admonished by the duties of this day of re-| that he would take us under his special and 
came from Guinea in an English vessel to/| flection, when, in some degree, those who are |immediate protection in all things; that he 
trade with us. If we claim any right to them! not altogether indifferent to those things that| would be pleased to guide us by his counsel, 
as the children of slaves, we build on the| “are not seen,”’ look a little into their condi-| and afterward receive us into glory. Much of 
foundation laid by them, who made slaves of| tion as responsible beings, it may be well for| the difficulty which religious professors have 
their ancestors ; so that of necessity we must | Some of us who are sincere in our desires after | to encounter arises from an unwillingness to 
either justify the trade, or relinquish our right | good, and may, in a course of religious duties, \take this view of themselves, and although we 


to them as being the children of slaves. | seem to be seeking it in good earnest, to in- | 

It was the command of the Lord, through | quire, how far we are pursuing that path 
Moses, ‘Thou shalt not suffer sin upon thy which is pointed out in holy writ for the at- 
brother: thou shalt, in any wise, rebuke thy | tainment of salvation, and to know, if possi- 
brother, and shalt not suffer sin upon him.’ | ble, whether we are indeed in the right track 
Lev. xix. 17. | Or not. 

Why should it seem right to honest men, to/ It is plain, that as we have but once to 
make advantage by these people more than by | Make our journey, and no opportunity in a 
others? * * * * —These have made no/| future condition to correct our errors, or ability | 
contract to serve ; been no more expensive in| to call back again the day that is past, it is of 





raising up than others, and many of them ap- 
pear as likely to make a right use of freedom 


as other people ; which way then can an | above all, the course of life, religious profes- 


honest man withhold from them that liberty, 
which is the free gift of the Most High to his 


rational creatures? The upright in heart can- | Of light, should be such as to leave no doubt of 


not succeed the wicked in their wickedness ; 
nor is it consonant to the life they live, to hold 
fast an advantage unjustly gained. 





It is granted by many, that the means used 
in getting them, are unrighteous, and that buy- 


the highest consequence that every step we 
take should be based in certainty, and that 


sion, or religious duties which we are counting 
upon to secure us an inheritance in the regions 


ultimate attainment in this solemn undertaking. 
Can it be possible that our Creator has endued 
us with faculties for the pursuit of bodily com- 
fort in this life, a capacity to pursue certain | 
means to certain ends in things pertaining to | 


ing them, when brought here, is wrong; yet| Our present existence, and left us to grope in 
as setting them free is attended with some diffi- | darkness, or even the least uncertainty with | 
culty, they do not comply with it; but seem | respect to that unchanging condition to which 
to be of the opinion, that to give them food} we are all hastening with steady and rapid 
and raiment, and keep them servants, without | footsteps? = “es 

any other wages, is the best way to manage | The reflections which arise from this view | 
them that they know of. While present out- | of oar condition ought to affect us deeply, and 
ward interest is the chief object of our atten-| inasmuch as it is not possible that our. benefi- 
tion, we shall feel many objections in our | cent Creator should have left us thus, ought 





minds against renouncing our claim to them, 
as the children of slaves ; for being prepos- 
sessed with wrong opinions, prevents our see- 
ing things clearly, which to indifferent persons 
are easy to be seen. 

If we seriously consider, that liberty is the 
right of innocent men; that the Mighty God 
is a refuge for the oppressed ; that in reality 
we are indebted to them; that they being set 
free, are still liable to the penalties of our 
laws, and as likely to have punishment for 
their crimes as other people: this may answer 
all our objections: and to retain them in per- 
petual servitude, without just cause for it, will 
produce effects, in the event, more grievous 
than setting them free would do, when a real 
love to truth and equity was the motive to it. 

Negroes are our fellow-creatures, and their 
present condition requires our serious consid- 
eration. We know not the time when those 
scales, in which mountains are weighed, may 
turn. The Parent of mankind is gracious ; 
his care is over his smallest creatures; and a 
multitude of men escape not his notice: and 
though many of them are trodden down, and 
despised, yet he remembers them: He seeth 
their affliction, and looketh upon the spread- 
ing, increasing exaltation of the oppressor. 
He turns the channels of power, humbles the 
most haughty people, and gives deliverance to 
the oppressed, at such pericds as are consis- 
tent with his infinite justice and goodness.” 





we not to be engaged, if we are making any 
profession of attending to it, to know our 
hearts established, by faith in Him, upon a 
sure foundation, not to be removed by human | 
reasonings, or the doubts and fears and ques- 
tions which may arise from the unstable and 
uncertain devices of men? ‘This ground of 
certainty then, as the subject is one out of the 
reach of our outward senses, and beyond the 
comprehension of our natural understanding as 
men, must arise from some assurance other 
than that derived from any conclusions we may | 
draw by comparing one thing with another, or 
as regards our individual condition by draw- 


ing inferences from the character of our Cre-| 





ator as a merciful, condescending, and long 
suffering being. 

If we have any confidence in the declara- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, we must believe 
that in our natural condition, as the offspring 
of Adam, we are in a state of alienation from 
God ; that our thoughts, pursuits and desires, 
are contrary to him, and that “in us, that is, 
in our flesh (or carnal nature) dwelleth no good 
thing.”” ‘This is sufficient of itself to affect us 
deeply, and if we were sufficiently humbled 
under it, would lead us to entertain very dif- 
ferent views of ourselves from what too many 
of us who make a high profession of religion 
often take. Our utter depravity, the death and 
ineapacity for good in which we all are by na- 
ture, is a subject to which we are little prone 
to turn our attention, and the pride of our 


may seem at times to bow in humility and fear 
before the Most High, yet there is not that 
abandonment of self, that entire willingness 
to see ourselves as nothing in the divine sight, 
which are essential to an entire dependence 
upon the Lord alone. 

All who profess to have made any attain- 
ment in religious experience, as well as such 
who have made none, must perceive from the 
testimony of Scripture, that we are unable, of 
ourselves, to take one step out of this our 
natural and undone condition without divine 
help. There are many passages which may 
serve to illustrate this fact. A most striking 
one is, that parable of the householder going 
out to hire labourers into his vineyard, wherein 
is set forth the call which is from time to time 
made by the heavenly householder, who, as it 
pleases himself, goes out and calls those whe 
are standing idle and indifferent, as though 
they had no oreasion to labour. It is also 
shown where he stands at the door and knocks. 
He must come to the door before we can gain 
his company ; he does not come at our bid- 
ding. As then, he thus comes and calls and 
knocks, so, as he has a gracious and merciful 
design in it, he affords the soul at such times 
a capacity to yield to his visitations, to turn at 
his reproofs, to cease its resistance to his gra- 
cious will, and as we watch in the strength 
thus afforded, he causes the heart to undergo 
a change; the ground thus prepared by sub- 
mission to the heavenly husbandman, receives 
the seed of the kingdom, which, as it is not 
resisted, grows up and increases in us to the 
rooting out of the old nature, and in time, es- 
tablishes itself as the motive of all our ac- 
tions. 

Now, as his first offers of mercy are of 
his own free grace, and all our calling or desire 
for him in our unregenerate condition will avail 
us nothing, so, after our hearts are in some 
measure subjected to him, it is still his will 
that we should wait for his enlightening influ- 
ence, to qualify us from fime to time, to ask 
what may be suited to our states; in other 
words, inasmuch as, in our first condition, we 
cannot of ourselves see or know any thing of 
our true state, or what we need, till he is pleas- 
ed thus to enlighten us; so, after we are 
measurably enlightened, we still need the fresh 


extension of his light, grace, and good spirit to - 


enlarge our hearts to understand our manifold 
wants. Having, however, good desires once 
raised in us, there is a constant longing in the 
renewed soul after the fountain of good, and 
this, in its essential qualities, is prayer; there 
are times, when, under a sense of our special 
want of help, we are drawn forth in aspirations 
to God for a special supply, and there are sea- 
sons in which we may be drawn to sighs and 
groans and vocal intercession. All these are 
prayer, and as we dwell in this inward sub- 
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mission to the operations of divine grace, we | whose harp was henceforth to be hung upon 
shall not fail in knowing something of praying | the green willows :— 

without ceasing, which, as it consists in an in- 
ward sense of the divine presence, and a long- 
ing for him, must introduce us to an acquaint- 


How many blessed groups, this hour are bending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow-path, their 


way 
ance with the God of our lives. We shall|Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms as- 
perceive by the victory he gives over our sculs’ cending, 


: ‘ i : | Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
enemies, that he is a God hearing and answer Wie atic ou cit kevcls teens ane 


ing prayer, and this victory will be of so ob-| pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 
vious and undoubted a character, that we shall | With whose thick orchard bloom the soft winds play, 
be enabled to adopt the language of the Apos- | Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

tle, ‘* There is therefore now no condemnation | Like a freed vernal stream. I may a are i 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk aseenenae ee cae y God, 1 gpg 

not after the flesh, but after the spirit; for the Thy mercy, who, with Sabbath peace, hath filled 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath | My chastened heart, and all its throbbings still’c, 
made me free from the law of sin and death.”’| Tw one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 

His Spirit will, indeed, ‘bear witness with 
our spirits, that we are the children of God.” 
Here is no uncertainty or doubt—here is no| 
guessing or drawing conclusions from the 
declarations of others, but the sure and clear 
evidence of his Spirit with our spirits, that we 
are his children, “heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” . 


To this quotation, her sister beautifully and 
pathetically adds— 

‘‘ Little now remains for the biographer, 
but— 


A soft and miserere chant, 
For a soul about to go.” 


After this last effort, the shadows of death 





From the Irish Friend. and the weary wounded bird longed only for 

FELICIA HEMENS. rest. When all was fast drawing to a close, 

It will doubtless be interesting to many of | She said to those who attended her dying bed, 

the readers of the Iris Frienp, to peruse | 2d were waiting to witness her last breath, 

some account of the last days of this gifted fe-|that she had made her peace with God, and 
male, who died the 16th of 5th month, 1836. | that she felt all at peace within. 





unto thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, o1 that is 
in the earth beneath.” ‘This last objector 
M silenced by convincing him that the 
wig, in the condition it then was, did not re- 
semble any thing either above or below. 

Even so fares it with the characters that 
make it their aim to please every body. 
Slashed on this side and on that, and twisted 
into every shape and out of all shape, they fi- 
nally come to the condition of his reverence’s 
wig.—Late paper. 





The following from the Pheenix (Edinburgh) 
newspaper, gives a striking view of the muta- 


| tions which have occurred within the eventful 


period it embraces, although the catalogue of 
remarkable incidents might have been greatly 
extended. 


THE PROPHET OF 1770. 


Let us suppose ourselves carried back seven- 
ty years in the stream of time, and to live 


began to close in apace: the wing once 80 again, the youthful subject of the young King 
buoyant and fearless, was now meekly folded, George III. Let us likewise imagine that in 


those days the divine spirit of prophecy had 
come upon us, unveiling to our sight the 
events of the future. In seven years from this 
time the British empire shall be rent in twain 
(American war in 1776.) In fifteen years men 





Within the previous three months, having been 
for some time at Archbishop Whateley’s, it 
became necessary to take her back to Dublin, 
that she might be nearer to her physicians. 
She had now nearly lost the use of her limbs, 
and was rapidly declining ; but her trust being 
in her Redeemer, she was kept in perfect 
peace and serenity, and submission to her own 
state, and the kindest consideration for others 
shed their sweet influence over her. She very 
frequently spoke of the unutterable comfort 
she derived from dwelling in the contempla- 
tion of the atonement, declaring, that this alone, 
washer rod and her staff, now all earthly pros- 
pects were failing. ‘At times (remarks her 
— her spirit would appear to be half ethere- 
alized, her mind would seem to be fraught with 
deep, and holy, and incommunicable thoughts ; 
and she would entreat to be left perfectly alone, 
in stillness and darkness, to commune with her 
own heart, and reflect on the mercies of her 
Saviour. Her affections, warm, and eager, 
and sensitive, as they had been, were subdued 
into the same holy calm; and meetings and 
partings which, in other days, would have 
thrilled her with joy, or wrung her heart with 
grief, were now sustained with the sweet, yet 
solemn composure of one whose hopes have 
‘surely there been fixed’—where meetings are 
for ever, and partings are unknown. After the 
exhausting vicissitudes of days, when it seem- 
ed that the night of death was indeed at hand 
—of nights, when it was thought that she 
never could see the light of morning—wonder- 
ful: was the clearness and brightness of the 
never-dying principle amidst the decay of its 
earthly companion.”’ It further appears, by 
the sister’s statement, that, on the 26th of the 
4th month, being the first day of the week, 
‘she dictated to her brother ‘‘The Sabbath 
Sonnet ;’ the last strain of the ‘ sweet singer,’ 


a 


a 


those who, on the other hand, try to please all, | lay down his life on the scaffold: his wife and 
by becoming—not in its best sense—‘‘all|sister shall share the same fate. In those 
things to all men.” 
designs altogether ; and others from a too yield- 
ing temper. 
case, to be opposed or to oppose: and so rea- | dom ere the setting of the sun, (the telegraph, 
dily fall in with the sentiments and views of | 1794.) In twenty-six years a conqueror shall 


shall rise from the earth and fly through the 
air (invention of balloons 1785.) In twenty 
years the French monarchy, the oldest that 
ever was, and now so flourishing, shall come 
to anend. A virtuous prince, (Louis XVI. 
As some pretend to care for none, there are | 1793,) not yet king, shall in twenty-three years 




































Islington. J.P. 


The Folly of trying to please Every Body. 


Some do it from selfish | same days news shall travel with the speed of 
the wind, and what was done at mid-day shall 


be known at the farthest bounds of the king- 





These last cannot bear in any 


their present company, and side with every | arise, (Bonaparte,) who shall water his horses 
man they meet. Often this pliability of mind|in the Nile, the Jordan, the Tagus, and the 
or temper is owing to a sort of amiable weak-| Borythenes. ‘This conqueror shall restore the 
ness, but it is destructive of all respectability | chair of St. Peter, and throw down what he 
of character. had restored (dethronement of Pius VII.) Fi- 

I know not how to illustrate this point bet-| nally, he whom the world could not contain 
ter than by the following story, which as to|shall die a captive on a rocky island, (St. 
substance and pith, may be regarded as un-/| Helena,) neither in Europe, Asia, Africa, nor 
doubtedly true. America ; but in the midst of the vast ocean: 

Some very long time since, M. M , of|a few feet of earth his empire, a willow his 
Massachusetts (then a British colony,) being|monument. In those days metals shall be 
at Boston, bought him a wig there, and return- | found which float on the water and burn under 
ing home, wore it at church the next Sabbath. | it, (sodium and potassium discovered by Sir 
As a wig of such a size and shape was quitea| Humphrey Davy.) Ships shall stem the 
novelty in that obscure place, it gave offence to | stormiest ocean without sails or oars, (steam- 
almost the whole congregation, who, both | ships.) Carriages shall run without horses, 
male and female, repaired the next day to their| with the speed of the wind, (locomotive en- 
minister’s house, and stated their complaint, |gines.) (The ordinary speed of the wind is 
the burden of which was, that the wig was|35 miles an hour; that of the engines on the 
one of the Boston notions, and had the look of | Great Western railway is 39.) Men shall be 
fashion and pride. ‘The good-natured minister | conveyed from India to the mighty Babylon in 
thereupon brought it forth, and bade them|a month; from America inten days; from one 
fashion it to their own liking. This task they | end of England to the other in eight hours. 
set about in good earnest, and with the help of| Bridges shall hang by a chain over the sea, 
scissors, cropped off lock after lock, till at last | while roads shall be made under it, (the Menai 
they all declared themselves satisfied,—save | bridge and the Thames tunnel.) The very 
one—who alleged, that wearing any wig at/ beasts in those days shall have laws to protect 
all was, in his opinion, a breach of the com-|them. ‘Those days shall be days of great 
mandment, which saith, * Thou shalt not make | light. Men shall plough without horses, 
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(steam plough ;) they shall spin without hands, 
(power-loom ;) they shall calculate by wheels, 
ee machine ;) the sun shall engrave 
or them, (the Daguerrotype ;) they shall write 


with the lightning, (electric telegraph.) One | 000,000—and the soil is so rich, and the coun- | before them, a sample of which may be cited 


machine shall print in an hour many thousand 
books, each of which shall take a man many 
days to read; aman may buy a book for a 
penny ; for a penny he may send it to the 
ends of theempire. They shall read the rocks 
instead of a book, (geology,) and decipher the 
history of beings which lived and died ere 
man existed. In the heavens new stars shall 
be discovered; some, sisters of the earth; 
some, brothers of the sun, (the planets, five in 
number, discovered since the American war ; 
and the double stars by Sir William Herschel ;) 
and of all the colours of the rainbow. In those 
days, likewise, they shall read the pyramids, 
(Young’s and Champollion’s discoveries.) 
They shall find out the mouth of the Niger 
and the magnetic pole ; the way to every thing 
shall have been cui but the way to be 
happy . 


FILIAL DUTY. 
“ Grieve not thy Father, as long as he liveth.” 


Tay Farner! Why with locks of snow 
Are thus his sacred temples clad ? 
Why droops he o’er his staff so low 
With trembling limbs and vision sad ? 
Care hath his brow with wrinkles scarr’d. 
His clustering ringlets shred away, 
And time with tyrant sceptre marr'd 
The glory of his inanhood’s sway. 
How oft that palsied hand hath led 
Thine infant footsteps weak with fear, 
How gently bow'd that reverend head 
Thy childhood’s broken tale to hear ; 
And when those wayward feet have stray’d 
*Mid youthful follies rashly free, 
Those lips invoked at midnight shade 
The pardon of thy God for thee. 


If from his speeeh should detage flow, 
Or eye, or ear, be dull and dead, 

Thou to his second childhood show 
The love that smooth’d thy cradle bed. 

Grieve not thy sire! for if his love 
Unblest, or unrequited be, 

He whom thou call’st thy sire above, 
Will bend a judge’s frown on thee. 


—— — 


The Great West.—It is computed that the 
«Valley of the Mississippi,”’ including under 
this name the whole region whose waters flow 
into the ocean through that mighty river, con- 
tains 1,300,000 square miles, and its soil is 
remarkably luxuriant and fertile. Its natural 
facilities for interual communication are proba- 
bly unsurpassed in the world. ‘The steamboat 
which starts from the head waters of the Alle- 
ghany, may land its passengers at the distance 
of five thousand miles, at the sources of the 
Missouri, and this without approaching within 
a thousand miles of the ocean, into which the 
waters of the Mississippi are discharged ! 

At the close of the American revolution, 
there were no inhabitants in this vast region, 
except the aborigines, and a few hunters and 
trappers. ‘The whole country was a wilder- 
ness—a stranger to civilized life. In 1830, its 
oo was 3,700,000, and it now proba- 
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| thickly settled as Massachusetts, it would con- 
| tain 67,000,000. If it should be as populous 
\as England and Wales, it would number 179,- 


| 000,000, and if as populous as Holland, 200, 


| try produces in such abundance every thing 
| which contributes to the comforts of life, that 
it is impossible to predict the limits of its po- 
| pulation.— Bost. Jour. 


| mam 


|. The Tomato.—Now is the time for gather- 
| ing this healthy and most desirable vegetable, 
| which is cooked in various ways according to 
| the peculiar taste of people. As a salad it is 
good—as an omelet, with butter, eggs, and 


crumbs of bread, capital—itis good stuffed and 





| 
} 


| piece of beef and Lima beans—in short, i 

what position is it not good? Recently the 
tomato has been successfully used in medical 
jeases. Itis good for a cough—soothing to the 
\lungs. Use it freely in the hot months to 
nye the accumulation of bile. If you wish 





| baked—good stewed down close with a fat 





| of information have been acquired, by the kind 
| and invaluable communications of gentlemen 
thoroughly acquainted with the several depart- 
|ments of the vast subject the convention had 


|in the admirable paper of Dr. Madden on the 
‘slavery of Cuba. Principles have been dis- 
‘cussed and laid down which have important 
|practical bearings, and the enunciation of 
|which will go far towards moulding the atti- 
‘tude of society into an express condemnation 
| of slavery—as in the ease of denying christian 
‘communion to the slave-holders. And, finally, 
| measures have been determined on for awaken- 
ing the attention of both sovereigns and people 
\to the obligation and necessity of liberating the 
‘millions who are still held in bondage—as an 
‘illustration of which we may quote the reso- 
‘lution to address all sovereigns whose domin- 
ions comprehend slaves. 

| After citing these examples, however, we beg 
‘to observe, that we have cited them as exam- 


ples only; and to add, that they do not stand 


to pack them away in bags for winter, gather 0U! all prominently among the numerous pro- 


‘them when ripe and scald them to get the skin 
off—then boil them with a little sugar and salt, 
but no water—spread them in thin cakes in 
the sun, and when dry pack them away in a 
dry room.—. FY. Star. 

| 
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It will probably be expected by many of our 
readers that we give some account of the meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Convention. It assembled, it appears, at 
Freemason’s Hall, in the city of London, on 


philanthropist Thomas Clarkson was chosen 
president. The Anti-Slavery Reporter of 6th 
month Ist, says,—‘* The list [of delegates} 
exhibits the names of nearly five hundred con- 
stituent members, and comprehends not only 
men of various climes and colours—for men 
as black as ebony, and men once slaves, are 


various countries for virtue, talent, and philan- 
thropy.””. The same paper of 7th month Ist, 
supplies us with the following summary state- 
ment: 


** At the period of our last issue we an- 
nounced that the anti-slavery convention was 
sitting ; we have now to announce that its ses- 
sion has closed. From day to day—the Sab- 
bath alone excepted—its deliberations were 
continued, until late in the evening of Tuesday 
the 22d ultimo. Ten complete days were 
thus spent in its business, and certainly they 
were spent in a most business-like manner. 
The attendance of delegates and the interest of 
the proceedings were sustained to the last. If 
it was felt difficult in anticipation to under- 
stand what the convention might find to do, it 
was not long before all such difficulties van- 
ished away. Foreign delegates have express- 
ed noble and uncompromising sentiments, the 
reports of which will be of incalculable influ- 
ence in the countries from whence they came 


y numbers hard upon 5,000,000 souls. If|—of which the speeches of the American dele- 


this vast extent of country should become as 


gates presentan eminentexample. ‘Treasures 


the 12th of 6th month last. The venerable | 


there—but men of the highest distinction in| 


ceedings of which we can here make no men- 
|tion. The conviction, indeed, has been uni- 
‘versal among those who have witnessed its 
| proceedings, that the convention ca:not fail of 
| producing much good, and an amount of good 
| very far exceeding—although these have been 
| great—the trouble and expense incurred by it. 
‘That an assembly of four hundred men, cel- 
| lected from such diverse quarters, should have 
‘addressed themselves to so much important 
| business, without some deviations from perfect 
regularity, or should have got through it with- 
out an occasional ruffle, was not to be expect- 
led; but, on the whole, the proceedings have 
| been conducted with admirable temper, wis- 
| dom, order, and unanimity—so much so, as to 
| afford eminent reason for thankfulness to Him 
| who has all hearts in his hand, and just ground 
for believing that he has vouehsafed his merci- 
ful blessing.” 

— 

| Mary and Sarah M. Snowden, will resume 
the duties of their school, (rear of No. 35 
| Arch street,) on second day the 31st instant. 
For terms, apply at No. 27 New street, or at 
the school rooms, on or after the 31st instant. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 26th, 1840. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 

Parents and others who have sent children 
to this institution, are informed that the health 
of the pupils is as good as usual—there not 
being a single case of disease in the school re- 
quiring the advice of the physieian. And it is 
believed to be safe, and is very desirable, that 
those who who are absent may be promptly 
returned to pursue their studies. 

Philadelphia, 8th mo. 27th, 1840. 





Diep, at Greenwich, N. J.,0n Sth day, the 23d of 
7 mo. last, Racnet, widow of Moses Sheppard, in the 
74th year of her age. 
, at his residence near Wrightsville, York 
county, Pennsylvania, Jonatuan Mirr.in, in the 89th 
year of his age. 
,on the morning of the 13th instant, Eunice, 











wife of Isaac Gardner, at their residence, near Salem 
meeting-house, Union county, Indiana, in the 78th 
year of her age. She was a remarkuble example of 
cheerfulness, kindness, and love unfeigned, towards her 
husband, her numerous offspring, and alt around her. 
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